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KOREA 


(Excerpts  from  a report  made  to  the  General  Assembly 
cf  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  Sunday  night, 

June  8,  1952,  by  Rev,  Paul  B,  Freeland,  Secretary, 

Overseas  Relief  and  Inter-Church  Aid,  Board  of  World 

Missions,  Nashville,  Term.  Mr,  Freeland  spent  the 

month  of  May  in  Korea  and  Japan  surveying  relief 

needs  and  the  mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.) 


My  introduction  to  Korea  came  before  I left  Nashville,  when 
Dr,  Song  of  Korea,  who  is  doing  graduate  work  at  Vanderbilt  under 
the  Board  of  World  Missions,  said  to  me  as  I was  about  to  leave 
for  Korea:  "Do  not  be  too  critical  of  my  people."  I thought 

that  I knew  at  the  time  what  he  meant,  that  the  contrast  of 
conditions  in  Korea  to  those  in  America  would  be  tremendous,  but 
it  was  only  after  I saw  these  conditions  in  that  tragic  country 
that  I was  fully  able  uo  appreciate  his  meaning. 

Korea  is  the  most  devastated  land  on  earth.  The  world's 
attention  has  been  focused  upon  it,  especially  during  the  last 
two  years,  when  it  has  become  the  battleground  between  Communism 
and  the  forces  of  freedom.  This  small  country,  arbitrarily 
divided  by  the  38th  parallel,  has  been  fought  over  twice  with 
resulting  destruction  and  suffering  such  as  perhaps  no  country  has 
ever  known.  A visit  to  Korea  today  presents  evidence  on  every  hand 
of  the  damage  which  war  has  v/rought,  not  only  in  a physical  way  but 
more  especially  to  the  people  of  Korea. 

For  it  is  the  people  of  Korea  who  are  the  real  sufferers. 
Statistics  are  uncertain  and  after  all  give  only  an  indication  of 
the  numbers  w ho  are  suffering,  the  extent  of  their  suffering  is 
beyond  description.  The  most  recent  statistics  available  indicate 
that  there  are  three  million  war  sufferers  of  all  kinds;  of  these 
one  million  are  completely  destitute,  needing  all  food,  clothing, 
housing,  etc.  In  addition  there  are  two  million  other  war 
sufferers,  some  of  whom  are  able  to  help  themselves  a little.  To 
these  must  be  added  almost  the  entire  population  of  South  Korea, 
for  the  whole  economy  of  the  country  has  been  drastically  affected 
by  the  war.  500,000  housing  units  have  been  destroyed,  while  some 
of  these  have  been  rebuilt,  still  vast  numbers  of  people  are  living 
in  utter  squalor  in  make-shift  quarters  totally  inadequate  for 
normal  living.  Inflation  is  a serious  problem,  making  it  difficult 
for  even  those  with  some  income  to  buy  the  necessary  ration  of 
rice,  this  particularly  affects  the  rural  areas  and  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  last  year's  rice  crop,  the  staple  food  of  Korea, 
was  twenty  percent  of  normal. 

To  these  adverse  conditions  must  be  added  the  hazards  of 
guerilla  activities.  The  Chulla  Provinces  in  which  our  mission 
work  is  done  are  the  centers  of  guerilla  concentration.  Little 
has  been  said  about  this  in  the  public  press  but  I learned  that 
thousands  of  irregular  fighters,  communists  left  in  this  part  of 
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Korea  when  the  U.  N.  forces  marched  north  from  Pusan  at  the  time 
of  the  Inchon  landing,  are  terrorizing  the  country-side,  burning 
villages,  destroying  food,  capturing  and  killing  the  people* 

Their  purpose  is  to  do  all  they  can  to  disrupt  the  Korean  economy, 
keep  soldiers  from  the  front,  and  convert  captives  to  Communism. 
Operation  "Rat  Trap",  designed  to  clean  out  the  guerillas,  took 
place  six  months  ago.  This  was  partially  effective,  but  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  rout  all  of  them  out  of  the  high  mountains 
to  which  they  have  fled. 

As  I traveled  through  these  provinces  there  were  abundant 
evidences  on  every  hand  of  guerillas  lurking  in  the  mountains. 

Such  protective  measures  as  are  possible  are  being  employed: 
nearly  every  village  through  which  I passed  had  a crude  fence  of 
bamboo  encircling  it;  gates  could  be  closed  at  night  when  the 
guerillas  are  most  active.  Watch  towers  spotted  hills  and 
strategic  spots,  from  which  the  movements  of  the  marauders  could 
be  seen  and  reported.  These  are  manned  by  hundreds  of  Korean 
police,  who  with  American  advisers  are  checking  on  the  activity 
of  the  guerillas  with  the  purpose  of  eventually  wiping  them  out. 
However,  at  the  time  when  I was  there  in  mid-May  guerilla  activi- 
ties were  on  the  increase.  It  w as  a common  sight  to  see  burned 
villages  and  towns,  as  well  as  the  new  houses  which  had  been  re- 
built on  the  ashes  of  the  old.  On  one  occasion  I slept  in  a 
Korean  home  which  had  not  yet  been  finished,  having  been  destroyed 
only  a few  weeks  before.  An  incident  of  particular  interest,  and 
the  closest  which  I came  to  being  in  a guerilla  raid,  occurred 
when  a village  which  I had  passed  at  5:00  o'clock  one  afternoon 
was  raided  nine  hours  later  and  eighteen  houses  burned.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  although  our  Mission  Stations  are  located 
in  this  dangerous  area  our  missionaries  do  not  take  undue  risks, 
avoiding  travel  at  night  and  otherwise  taking  all  precautions 
necessary. 

These  are  the  general  conditions  which  I found  in  South  Korea, 
during  a two  weeks  survey  trip  which  included  Pusan,  Soonchun, 

Yosu,  Kwangju,  Mokpo,  Chunju,  Taejon  and  Taegu.  All  travel  was 
by  J*eeP»  750  miles  over  the  roughest  kind  of  roads  that  can  be 
imagined.  Countless  numbers  of  bridges  had  been  bombed,  making  it 
necessary  to  ford  many  riveps  and  creatin  g difficulties  which  in 
many  cases  were  serious. 

Turning  to  refugee  conditions  as  they  exist  today.  It  is 
possible  only  to  give  some  idea  of  the  distress  of  these  unfortu- 
nate people.  South  Korea  is  a poor  country,  poverty  has  long  been 
a problem  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  dividing 
line  between  those  who  are  refugees  and  those  v/ho  are  simply  in 
need.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
three  million  war  refugees.  Many  of  these  came  from  North  Korea, 
fleeing  before  the  communists.  Great  numbers  of  these  are  found 
in  Pusan  where  they  were  concentrated  in  1950.  It  is  said  that 
two  out  of  every  three  people  in  Pusan  are  refugees.  This  tempo- 
rary capital  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  bulging  at  the  seams  with 
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refugees.  I found  them  living  under  every  possible  condition. 

Some  have  found  homes  along  the  dry  bed  of  a river,  here  they  have 
built  huts  out  of  any  material  available,  cardboard,  straw  and  tin. 
What  is  to  become  of  these  refugees  when  the  rainy  season  begins 
in  mid-June?  The  river  on  whose  banks  they  have  settled  will  be- 
come a raging  torrent  and  they  will  have  to  find  refuge  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  join  their  fellow  refugees  who 
are  living  in  even  greater  numbers  on  the  hills  surrounding  Pusan. 
Here  again  the  same  living  conditions  exist  with  whole  families 
crowded  into  small  shacks,  living  off  of  food  and  clothing  supplied 
by  sympathetic  people  in  America  and  other  countries. 

Every  city  and  town  in  South  Korea  has  its  quota  of  refugees. 
Typical  of  these  are  the  refugee  camps  I visited  in  Chunju.  In 
an  old  school  there  are  1+5  families,  170  people,  living  in  one 
room  1+0  ft.  long  by  I4.0  ft.  wide;  crowded  together  with  no  partitions 
to  separate  them  each  family  is  allotted  two  straw  mats  on  the  floor 
covering  an  area  6 x 6 ft.  with  their  small  belongings  piled  around 
the  mats.  Other  rooms  in  this  school  were  all  crowded  in  the  same 
way,  mostly  with  women  and  children  and  old  men,  their  young  men, 
fathers  and  husbands,  having  been  killed  or  in  the  army.  Most  of 
these  people  had  come  from  North  Korea.  At  this  camps  help  has 
been  given  through  our  hospital  at  Chunju,  milk  rations  being 
given  to  those  who  particularly  need  it,  babies  and  mothers;  cases 
of  illness  have  also  been  treated  in  our  Mission  hospitals. 

Not  far  away  is  a refugee  camp  in  a former  factory.  The 
deplorable  conditions  already  referred  to  were  repeated  here  on 
a larger  scale.  There  are  1,730  refugees  in  this  camp,  700  of 
whom  live  in  one  large  room,  v/ith  no  more  space  per  family  than 
two  mats.  Here  a precarious  existence  goes  on  for  those  who  have 
nothing  left  and  little  hope  of  ever  returning  to  their  homes. 

Eking  out  an  existence,  caring  for  their  numerous  children,  cooking 
out  of  doors  the  scant  ration  of  rice  which  they  are  given,  these 
war  refugees  are  but  representative  of  their  millions  of  fellow 
sufferers  in  Korea. 

V/hat  is  being  done  to  help  these  refugees?  It  is  good  to  be 
able  to  report  that  extensive  operations  have  been  under  way  both 
by  United  Nations  and  voluntary  organizations  to  assist  them.  The 
United  Nations  Civil  Assistance  Command,  Kore3  (UNCACK)  is  the 
official  agency  for  implementing  all  types  of  assistance  to 
civilians  of  Korea.  Their  activities  are  not  limited  to  relief 
for  refugees,  but  include  the  welfare,  health,  and  economic 
strengthening  of  South  Korea.  Working  in  close  harmony  v/ith 
government  officials  of  the  Republic,  with  whom  they  maintain  an 
advisory  relationship,  UNCACK  has  distributed  a total  of  137 
million  dollars  worth  of  supplies.  Of  a total  of  900,000  pounds 
of  supplies  the  following  represents  distribution  made  specifically 
for  relief:  Pood  1,500  tons;  cltohing  Ip , 1_}_00  tons;  blankets  I4.IO 

tons.  The  sources  of  these  supplies  have  been:  U.S.  Government 

33^;  U.N,  member  governments  15%;  voluntary  agencies  2 %,  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  without  these  greatly  needed  supplies  there  would 
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have  been  many  who  would  have  died  of  starvation  and  exposure.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  from  ray  observations  and 
inquiries  distribution  has  been  fairly  made  under  careful  supervi- 
sion and  with  a minimum  of  wastage. 

Of  the  figures  given  above  I would  like  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  2%  indicated  as  contributions  to  UNCACK  from  volun- 
teer agencies.  This  may  seem  like  a small  percentage,  but  it  made 
all  the  difference  between  life  and  death  for  many  a Korean  refugee. 
Among  the  voluntary  agencies  who  have  cooperated  in  this  are  Church 
World  Service  and  CARE.  I mention  CARE  because  it  is  so  well 
known  and  has  a wide  appeal,  but  a word  of  warning  needs  to  be 
given  concerning  the  type  of  assistance  which  is  given  through 
CARE  in  Korea.  I regret  to  say  that  I cannot  recommend  that 
contributions  be  made  to  CARE  for  packages  to  be  distributed  in 
Korea.  It  simply  is  not  an  economical  way  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  desired.  Small  packages  made  up  in  America  contain  many 
things  which  are  not  wanted  or  are  not  usable  by  the  Koreans  and 
these  are  taken  out  and  sold  on  the  black  market.  How  much  better 
it  would  be  for  the  tylO  or  £>l5  to  be  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Relief  and  Inter-Church  Aid  which,  cooperating  with 
Church  World  Service,  is  able  to  send  supplies  in  bulk. 

I had  a good  opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  Church  World 
Service  in  Korea.  With  headquarters  in  Pusan  effective  work  has 
been  carried  on  for  a long  time.  Although  for  a period  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  over  all  supplies  contributed  and  received  in 
Korea  to  UNCACK  for  general  distribution,  I am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  that  supplies  are  now  being  received  directly  by  Church 
World  Service  in  Pusan  for  their  own  distribution.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  food  and  clothing  given  by  Christians  in  America  to 
be  distributed  in  the  name  of  Christ.  With  each  gift  of  clothing 
and  food  there  is  given  to  the  one  receiving  it  a printed  sheet 
which  shows  its  source  and  purpose,  stating  that  it  is  a gift  from 
Christians  in  many  lands.  The  recipient  is  reminded  that  this 
material  gift  will  pass  away  but  that  in  the  midst  of  difficulties 
the  true  answer  to  real  problems  is  in  the  Bible  verses  printed  on 
the  leaflet.  There  are  then  printed  out  several  Bible  verses 
including  John  3:l6.  Something  of  the  effectiveness  of  CWS  help 
may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  a total  of  96,000  families,  or 
57o,000  persons,  had  been  helped  up  to  March  31,  1952.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  these  figures  represent  continuing  help  given  to 
a smaller  number  of  individuals  over  a period  of  several  months. 

It  is  said  that  CIVS  distribution  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  of  its  kind. 

CWS  engages  in  activities  other  than  the  distribution  of  actual 
relief  supplies.  One  of  these  is  the  loan  fund  which  in  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  has  loaned  $2, 500. 00  to  individuals  and 
small  business  corporations,  thus  enabling  them  to  get  started 
again.  Repayment  is  made  within  a year.  This  has  proven  an 
effective  means  of  bringing  about  self-help.  I met  one  man  who 
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had  benefited  from  such  a loan  of  ^200,  with  which  he  set  up  a 
small  soy  sauce  factory  in  one  of  our  Mission  homes  in  Mokpo,  He 
has  already  been  able  to  repay  the  loan  and  has  made  vl500.  Two 
other  types  of  assistance  were  seen  in  Pusan;  one  is  the  Mi  Sal 
Hoi  ('  idow's  Home)  for  widows  of  Pastors.  Fifty  families  are  being 
helped  through  this  program  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 
doing  sewing,  embroidery,  etc.  and  enables  them  to  make  a decent 
living.  The  other  is  the  day  nursery  which  had  just  been  started 
when  I arrived.  Here  some  thirty  children  are  being  cared  for 
while  their  mothers  can  be  at  work  to  earn  a little  pittance  for 
their  support. 

I would  like  to  emphasize  that  CWS  is  the  agency  with  which 
we  cooperate  in  doing  such  work  not  only  in  Korea  but  also  in 
Europe  and  Palestine  and  other  areas  throughout  the  world  where 
there  are  refugees  and  sufferers  from  war. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  aside  from  the  help  which  is 
given  through  CV/S,  our  church  is  helping  refugees  in  Korea  through 
our  own  missionaries.  The  totally  inadequate  amount  of  Ol0,000 
has  been  allocated  for  use  by  the  Korea  missionaries.  In  addition 
parcel  post  packages  are  being  received  directly  by  them  for  their 
personal  distribution,  and  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
these  are  coming  through  without  any  trouble  and  are  exceedingly 
welcome • 

It  was  possible  for  me  to  visit  all  of  our  Mission  Stations 
in  Korea.  It  was  a wonderful  experience,  and  I want  you  to  know 
that  despite  the  war  and  all  its  difficulties,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  only  twelve  missionaries  now  on  the  field, 
every  phase  of  our  mission  work  there  is  going  on.  The  Presby- 
terian, U.S.  Mission  in  Korea  is  the  only  one  of  which  this  is 
true.  Other  denominations  are  doing  good  mission  work  and  have 
missionaries  on  the  field,  but  as  many  of  their  fields  were  in 
North  Korea  they  are  limited  to  service  in  the  South.  I should 
like  to  pay  a tribute  to  the  Presbyterian,  U.S. a.  and  Methodist 
Missions  in  Korea,  with  whom  our  own  Mission  works  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  for  the  many  helpful  courtesies  shown 
me  while  in  Korea. 

Tribute,  too,  should  be  paid  to  our  twelve  missionaries  in 
Korea  - eight  men  and  four  women.  Under  trying  circumstances  they 
are  carrying  on  courageously  and  doing  a great  work.  All  of  our 
stations  were  occupied  by  the  communists  in  1950,  with  large- 
scale  damage  to  homes  and  other  buildings.  Some  repairs  have  been 
made,  but  generally  speaking  our  missionaries  live  under  conditions 
which  are  limited  in  regard  to  conveniences  and  comfort.  Add  to 
this  the  hazards  of  guerillas,  as  already  mentioned,  and  travel 
by  jeeps  over  the  rough  roads,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
hardships  of  missionary  life. 
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But  there  were  no  complaints  about  these  things#  uhat  are 
the  chief  concerns  of  our  missionaries?  They  are  anxious  about  a 
report  which  got  into  print  - not  from  the  Board  of  World  Missions  - 
stating  that  about  all  the  work  done  by  Korea  missionaries  is 
relief  work.  This  is  in  part  true  for  some  denominations,  due  to 
circumstances,  but  it  is  not  true  for  our  Mission.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  all  of  our  work  is  in  full  operation,  evangelistic 
work,  schools,  Bible  schools,  and  hospitals.  In  addition  relief 
work  is  also  being  done. 


II 

Another  and  very  urgent  problem  is  one  which  has  arisen 
because  of  the  critical  inflation  of  the  Korean  won,  This  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  mol  (i  bushel)  of  rice,  a month’s 
ration,  cost3  100,5>00  won:  but  the  average  monthly  wage  f or  a 
Korean  is  only  60,000  won.  This  seriously  affects  the  evangelists 
and  other  workers  employee'  by  our  Mission,  Without  additional 
funds  it  will  become  necessary  to  close  sc  is  of  the  work  by  dis- 
charging the  workers,  who  .hen  will  be  wit  rout  a living.  You  will 
be  glad  to  Know  that  the  Ills  lion’s  request  for  additional  funds  is 
being  considered  by  our  Board  of  World  Missions,  but  to  be  able  to 
meet  this  appropriation  our  Church  people  trust  respond  more 
generously. 

The  third  concern  of  our  missionaries  in  Korea  is  nev*r  recruits 
and  replacements.  How  valiantly  the  few  are  carrying  onl  But 
they  cry  the  Macedonian  cry  "come  over  and  help  us  l 11  Korea  is  not 
the  easiest  field  in  the  world,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
challenging,  and  the  result  of  Mission  labors  through  the  years 
have  been  gloriously  rewarding. 

In  order  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunities f 'T  evangelistic  work  in  that  country,  where  the  door  is 
wide  open  to  the  gospel,  it  is  important  chat  more  of  our  young 
men  dedicate  their  lives  to  missionary  work  in  Korea. 

bhat  about  the  Christians  in  Korea?  There  i3  a vitality  to 
Korean  Chr Isti.  nity  which  is  truly  amazing.  They  have  been 
through  fire  of  war  and  have  proven  faithful.  Korean  Christians 
show  a deep  appreciation  of  true  spiritual  values.  The  Korean 
Christian'5  are  lovers  of  God’s  word,  I have  learned  that  in  the 
days  when  i efugees  were  fleeing  from  the  North,  laid  on  top  of 
their  bundle  of  small  possessions  would  be  a copy  of  the  Bible. 
Bible  study,  prayer,  regular  church  attendance  and  personal 
evangelism  are  charac  eristics  of  the  Korean  Christian.  A favorite 
time  for  the  daily  prayer  meetings  is  in  the  early  morning  when 
crowds  gather  at  th<  church  for  a worship  service  before  the  day 
begins.  Some  idea  oL  the  strength  of  Presbyterian  Christians 
in  Korea  may  be  had  from  th3  fact  tnat  there  are  15  Presbyteries 
in  South  Korea,  recently  two  new  Presbyteries  have  been  organized 
by  refugees  from  North  Korea,  and  there  were  9 North  Korean 
Presbyteries  represented  at  the  last  General  assembly  by  67 
Commissioners.  There  was  a tote  1 of  126  Commissioners  at  this 
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General  Assembly  held  April  30,  1952.  Christians,  that  is, 
regular  attendants  at  church  in  °outh  Korea,  number  800,000,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  have  consultation  with  the  Moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Korea  and  several  pastors  in  Kwangju,  I 
asked  them  "What  is  the  strongest  point  of  your  Church?",  they 
answered,  "the  personal  desire  to  grow  in  grace."  When  asked 
"What  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  Church?",  the  reply  was 
"Evangelism."  Much  evangelistic  work  is  being  done, 

but  the  rise  in  prices  has  made  it  impossible 
to  send  out  as  many  evangelists  as  they  would  like.  They  also 
referred  to  the  fact  that  on  Cheju  Island,  where  many  refugees 
have  found  haven,  many  n ew  churches  have  been  established  by 
refugees  who  have  also  built  seven  new  church  buildings.  Another 
activity  in  which  the  Korean  Church  is  engaged  is  the  supplying  of 
70  Chaplains  to  the  South  Korean  army,  for  this  the  church  gets 
nothing  from  the  government  but  must  supply  full  support  for  the 
chapla ins • 

Moderator  Chai  Suk  Kim,  pastor  of  the  Narnbo  Church  in  Kwangju, 
has  asked  me  to  convey  to  the  Board  of  Wor Id  Missions  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  an  official  expression  of  his  thanks 
and  that  of  the  Korean  Presbyterian  Church  for  all  that  our  Church 
has  done  for  Korea  through  the  years,  in  sending  missionaries  to 
spread  the  gospel,  funds  for  the  work,  and  also  for  relief  sent  by 
the  people  of  our  Church. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  vitality  of  the  Church  in  Korea  by  telling 
you  of  one  of  my  earliest  impressions  in  Pusan.  Upon  arriving 
in  the  late  afternoon  on  a rainy  Sunday  I was  informed  that  I had 
been  invited  to  preach  at  the  Pyeng-Yang  refugee  church  in  Pusan. 
Lest  I might  not  find  it  convenient  to  go  the  pastor  soon  appeared 
to  urge  the  invitation.  Barely  two  hours  after  I had  set  foot  in 
Korea  I was  slipping  my  way  through  the  mud  up  a steep  hill  to  the 
church,  I have  never  seen  such  mud  and  I have  never  seen  such  a 
church.  Located  among  the  hillside  refugees,  referred  to  earlier, 
was  this  Presbyterian  Church  made  up  entirely  of  refugees  who  had 
come  dov/n  with  their  pastor  from  the  capital  city  of  North  Korea, 

In  spite  of  the  rain  and  mud  and  the  total  darkness  150  people 
had  gathered  for  the  service.  In  the  morning  there  had  been  600 
persons.  Like  a typical  American  pastor  Kim  Mcksa  apologized  for 
the  small  attendance.  The  Church  has  1,000  adult  communicants  and 
500  children.  They  worship  in  a makeshift  building  with  a tent  for 
a roof.  The  singing  was  inspiring  and  the  devotional  spirit  shown 
was  one  of  sincere  reverence.  In  spite  of  all  they  have  been 
through  these  simply  clad  Koreans  have  proven  what  so  many  Christians 
have  proven;  that  they  can  depend  upon  God,  and  love  him  even  more, 
through  all  kinds  of  trouble. 

You  have  been  reading  a lot  in  your  newspapers  about  Koje 
Island.  I was  scheduled  to  go  to  Koje  to  see  the  oustanding  work 
of  two  missionary  chaplains,  one  of  whom  is  our  own  Bruce  Cumming. 
However,  a change  had  taken  place  just  before  my  arrival,  only  the 
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70,000  communist  P.0.V.*s  being  left  on  the  island,  the  chaplains 
having  been  transferred  to  camps  on  the  mainland  where  they  are 
ministering  to  the  non-communist  P.O.W.’s.  I had  the  pleasure  of 
talking  to  both  of  these  chaplains.  I learned  of  the  outstanding 
work  which  was  being  done.  Assisted  by  seven  Korean  pastors,  one 
of  whom  was  a F.O.W.,  during  a period  of  33  months  beginning 
March  1951;  they  have  carried  on  Christian,  activities  which  have 
resulted  in  numerous  conversions.  When  the  camp  opened  the 
Protestant  constituency  totalled  I|.,26l;  at  the  close  of  the  period 
it  totalled  l5>000,  cf  whom  2,266  were  baptized , the  rest  preparing 
for  baptism*  There  was  also  a total  of  Ip93  church  officers  in- 
cluding 18  lay  evangelists,  9 elders,  301  deacons  and  35  seminary 
students.  61p2  have  signified  their  intention  to  enter  the  gospel 
ministry  upon  their  release.  In  May  1951  the  first  Bible  Institute 
was  opened  with  33  students,  now  there  are  15  Institutes  with  a 
total  of  3 1-383  students.  Among  supplies  that  have  been  distributed 
were  585  whole  Bibles  (exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain),  15*000 
New  Testaments  and  181,000  scripture  portions.  These  statistics 
will  give  but  some  idea  of  this  remarkable  aspect  of  Christian 
work  being  done  among  prisoners  of  war.  A summary  of  the  situation 
in  Korea  today  is  best  expressed  by  Harold  33,  Fey  of  the  Christian 
Century  v/hen  he  3ays: 

"The  future  of  Korea  is  overcast  with  the  great  darkness  that 
shrouds  our  modern  world.  But  no  estimate  of  that  future  is  worth 
consideration  which  omits  the  power  of  God  working  through  Korean 
Christianity.  Having  visited  Korea  and  seen  the  tragedy  of  the 
most  devastated  country  on  earth,  I am  compelled  to  testify  to 
the  reality  of  the  spxritual  power  which  has  been  released  in  and 
through  that  country  on  the  cross.  Here  is  something  strange  and 
mighty,  something  which  changes  tears  of  sorrow  to  glory  in  tribu- 
lation, something  which  transforms  moans  of  pain  to  shouts  of 
victory.  Here  is  a quality  of  life  which  triumphs  over  death, " 

The  President  cf  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee, 
graciously  granted  two  friends  and  myself  an  interview  at  his  home 
in  Pusan,  For  Ip5  minutes  we  discussed  Korea  today,  its  hopes  and 
fears,  but  the  most  significant  remark  that  this  Christian  leader 
made  was  this:  "It  is  Almighty  God  alone  who  has  brought,  us  this 

far  and  ir  His  spirit  we  have  no  fear,"  That  is,  I believe  the 
feeling  of  Korean  Christians  generally.  It  would  be  a good  spirit 
for  us  Americans  to  have  as  well. 
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